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THE BRITISH LABOR OUTLOOK 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS 



The war caught British Industrialism on the very verge 
of a crisis that had long been maturing. The previous five 
years had seen a formidable and pervasive outburst of labor 
unrest. In a sense there was something paradoxical in the 
fact that labor should be most dissatisfied precisely at a time 
when Parliament was most studious of its supposed interests, 
and when the national conscience was most keenly alive to 
and most eagerly bent on remedying social and economic 
injustices and inequalities. Between 1906 and 1911 more 
Acts had been conceived and passed for the benefit of the 
working classes than in any previous half -century of British 
history. Labor had secured a powerful and presumably 
authoritative representation in the House of Commons. The 
" social question " had stepped into the forefront of British 
politics. There never was a time, I suppose, when the will of 
the country was more resolutely set on securing a square deal 
all round. 

And along with this there had gone on a seemingly pro- 
gressive development of the idea that strikes and lockouts 
were relics of a barbarous and outworn past and that it was 
to everybody's interest that industrial disputes should be 
settled by give-and-take agreements. Eight or nine years 
ago a good many Englishmen might well have persuaded 
themselves that industrial warfare of the old type was ap- 
proaching extinction. 

With the railway strike of August, 1911, came a change 
that seemed to infect the very atmosphere of industrialism. 
New forces, a new spirit, were apparently liberated by 
that great convulsion. Since then and up to the out- 
break of the war Capital and Labor in Great Britain 
knew hardly an hour of real peace. The intervening years 
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witnessed some sinister developments. They saw not merely 
the resurrection of the strike but its vast extension. A strike 
formerly, and as a rule, was confined to a single section of a 
single industry, and was directed against a single employer. 
The other sections in the same industry, or the same sections 
working for other employers, were neither dragged into the 
struggle nor felt any call to participate in it. It was, in short, 
a localized affair. 

But between 1911 and 1914 we saw men, admittedly with 
no grievances at all, leaving their work and throwing down 
their tools in order to show their sympathy with their fellow- 
laborers who had struck for some definite cause. We saw 
strikes not of sections or groups but of whole industries. We 
saw the principle enforced that no one section or group could 
return to work until all sections and groups had been satis- 
fied. 

Side by side with this phenomenon was another equally 
conspicuous — the rebelliousness of the workingmen against 
their own Trade Union officials. We repeatedly saw strikes 
initiated against the advice of the men's recognized and 
freely-chosen leaders. We saw terms of settlement arranged 
by these leaders and then rejected by their followers. We 
saw agreements between employers and employed broken 
by the latter at the shortest notice and in spite of the protests 
of their appointed representatives. We saw employers placed 
in the curious — two decades earlier it would have been the 
incredible — position of backing up the Trade Unions against 
their own members. We saw the rapid supersession of the 
older and more cautious and conciliatory type of Trade 
Union leader. We saw the principle of collective bargaining 
— which was and is the very essence of Trade Unionism — in 
peril of perishing amid a wreck of broken agreements and 
repudiated officials. 

We saw also that the Trade Unions themselves were 
being converted more and more into political agencies worked 
by an energetic Socialist minority. We saw many signs that 
Labor was turning from Parliamentary propaganda to 
" direct action," and that its leadership was passing under 
the control of hot-headed revolutionaries who were revamp- 
ing the Marxian idea of social reconstruction by a cataclysm, 
and in whose hands Trade Unions were merely useful as the 
instruments of a forcible overthrow. Both in the railway 
strike in 1911 and the coal strike of the succeeding year 
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nothing was more marked than the impotence of the Labor 
M. P.'s. In neither case did they originate the agitation; 
in neither case did they prove able either to guide or restrain 
it. In both cases it was the work of men who were against 
the whole policy of Labor representation in Parliament and 
who believed that for the workingmen there is only one really 
effective weapon — the universal strike. Labor, in short, had 
broken loose. It was attacking not only Capital and the 
community but Trade Unionism itself; and its actions in 
general were governed by a bitterness of enmity and sus- 
picion towards employers as a class that foreboded an ex- 
plosion hardly to be distinguished from civil war. 

The irony of the situation would have struck with mourn- 
ful force the early leaders of the Trade Union movement. 
In the half century preceding the war Trade Unions had 
circumvented two powerful obstacles that the first pioneers 
must have thought insuperable. They used to be illegal. 
They are now, if anything, as much above the law as they 
were formerly below it. Certainly, although their position 
in the eyes of the Courts is still full of anomalies and no one 
can say with precision how far they are, or are not, corpora- 
tions, or individuals, or partnerships between a number of 
individuals, they enjoy some legal privileges such as no other 
associations can show. And not only have they forced recog- 
nition and more than ample safeguards for themselves from 
Parliament and public opinion, but they have also, after a 
generation and more of fierce struggle, established them- 
selves in nearly every industry in the country. Just before 
the war in all the leading British trades, except the railway 
industry, Trade Unions were recognized, and the fight for 
the " open shop " was as good as over. 

What is more, British employers of late years had been 
finding out how much easier it was for them to deal with a 
strong and responsible Trade Union than with a multitude 
of individual employees. And Trade Unions in Great 
Britain, taking them as a whole, are both strong and respon- 
sible. They are managed by men of experience and caution; 
they have amassed very large funds; they are opposed to 
unnecessary strikes and to violence of all kinds ; they are in 
the main pacific and conservative organizations, with a far 
stronger inclination towards bargaining with employers than 
towards fighting them. The men who started the movement 
in the dark days of Victorian industrialism, could they in 
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1910 have surveyed the power and accumulated wealth and 
membership of the organizations and have noted the prac- 
tical and in general the conciliatory spirit that animated 
them, would have felt that their early uphill exertions had 
been almost miraculously rewarded. 

But had they renewed their observations a year or two 
later they would have realized that the prospect was not as 
fair as it seemed. The Trade Unions had still one opponent 
left to overcome, the most formidable, perhaps, of all, an 
opponent in their own household — the very men, in other 
words, on whose behalf they had been called into being. 
What had given Trade Unionism its vitality was its power 
as the representative of the workers of arranging terms with 
employers to include masses of men and to cover the condi- 
tions of an entire industry. But what if the Trade Unions 
proved unable to enforce these terms upon their own mem- 
bers? For that precisely in the four years preceding the war 
was what was happening with increasing frequency through- 
out Great Britain. 

The causes of this indiscipline inside the ranks of the 
Trade Unions had many and diverse roots. In part they 
sprang from the fact that while the men remained individuals 
— and exceedingly human ones at that — with their interests 
mainly centered in their own immediate industrial conditions, 
the effective trade organization of to-day is no longer the 
local branch, is no longer even the Trade Union itself, but is 
the Federation, composed of all the Trade Unions that are 
engaged in the same industry. The heads of these bodies 
are exceedingly busy men, as hard to get at as a Cabinet 
Minister, and the average working man feels himself almost 
as remote from them as from his employer. Moreover when 
a Trade Union Federation on the one side and an Employ- 
ers' Federation on the other meet to negotiate the terms of a 
settlement, the process is apt to be as formal and protracted 
as though two Government officers or two nations were draw- 
ing up an agreement ; and when the settlement that is finally 
reached applies to a whole industry, it must frequently and 
inevitably ignore local and minor grievances, and give rise 
to the suspicion that the interests of one section or of one 
trade are being sacrificed to other constituents of the Fed- 
eration. 

Again, it is highly doubtful whether the mass of working 
men have by any means assimilated the doctrine of industrial 
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peace preached at them by their leaders; while the leaders 
themselves, and especially those of a Socialist turn of mind, 
or who are, or hope to be, in Parliament, unquestionably look 
upon the Trade Unions less as industrial organizations than 
as an effective and wealthy machine for securing and main- 
taining Labor representation in the House of Commons. 
One must always, too, remember that there are few bitter- 
nesses in the world which equal that of the working man 
towards his former mate who has been elected to Parliament 
and become a " prominent personage " with £400 a year 
and a new environment and interests; and the higher he 
rises, and especially if he reaches a Cabinet position, the 
bitterness develops into a positive anguish of jealousy and 
suspicion. There are no leaders whom the working men 
turn so readily against as those of their own class; and this 
undoubtedly is one of the reasons why Trade Union leaders 
since they have taken to politics have steadily lost their hold 
over those who joined the movement for industrial and social 
purposes, to advance wages, to put themselves on a nego- 
tiating equality with the employers, and to safeguard them- 
selves against sickness and unemployment. 

The middle-aged Trade Union leader of to-day, more- 
over, while a man of limited vision and with little sense 
of complex play of social forces or international politics, 
is not a faddist, has developed through actual experi- 
ence of life and affairs a sturdy practicality, and is as 
free from " isms " as any man can be who is forced from 
time to time to descend to the insincerities of public life. 
But the younger men of the rank and file, with quicker minds 
but less balance, more pushing and restless, educated up to 
the point where they can rarely think rightly for themselves 
and yet resent the advice or guidance of the men who know, 
have developed in the last twenty years a very decided 
" class-consciousness " and have embraced with remarkable 
avidity the theories and formulae of Continental Socialism. 
The British working man discovered Marx just when their 
German and French " comrades " had begun to outgrow 
him; and his abstractions have been the basis of most of the 
half-baked harangues and the perverted view of economics 
that have resounded from Labor platforms during the past 
decade and a half. The hubbub over Syndicalism and Col- 
lectivism and the Revolution and the bourgeoises and the 
proletariat has been far more widely spread in Great Britain 
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than most people are aware; and it has resulted in the 
growth of a definite school of working-class opinion which 
aims avowedly at the overthrow of the " Capitalist system ", 
which regards property as robbery, which openly proclaims 
a " class war ", and which denies with passion that employers 
and employed ever have had or ever can have any interests 
in common. 

This obstreperous ferment in the ranks was by no means 
the least of the difficulties that beset the Trade Union leaders 
before the war. Whenever an industrial dispute broke out 
they could always rely on finding an active and vocal minor- 
ity among their nominal followers who were hotly against 
any settlement by compromise and ready at any moment to 
denounce the advocates of a peaceful and reasonable arrange- 
ment as traitors to the cause of Labor, men who had sold out 
to the Capitalists, and were using the funds of the Unions 
to bolster up a position in politics and society. The hot-heads 
were coming more and more to ridicule Parliamentary rep- 
resentation as mere play-acting. They showed in 1911 and 
1912 that they had gone some distance towards perfecting 
the sympathetic strike. They were already fingering the 
trigger of the universal strike. Their whole point of view 
was utterly antagonistic to the authority and principles of 
Trade Unionism as Trade Unionism had hitherto been 
understood. It was no longer the employers who disputed 
those principles or resisted that authority. It was the Trade 
Unionists themselves. And when to these elements of in- 
stability and dissensions were added the wranglings and per- 
sonal jealousies that afflict Trade Unions, as they afflict all 
other associations — the scramble for places, the tumult of 
underground intrigue and the rivalries among the leaders — 
it was clear that a gathering tension between Capital and 
Labor was complicated by an embittering and wholly un- 
precedented crisis within the fold of Trade Unionism itself. 

The entire world of British industry was thus in August, 
1914, like the entire world of British politics, in a thoroughly 
bad temper. Not an element was lacking to a comprehensive 
explosion. Many strikes were actually in progress; more 
were threatened or being prepared for; and had it not been 
for the war the autumn of four years ago would almost cer- 
tainly have witnessed a civil convulsion of the first magni- 
tude. That immeasurable catastrophe stilled as with a magic 
wand the fretful tumult that was hurrying our industrial 
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system to a violent crisis. Beneath the compulsion of a 
common affliction all classes suddenly realized that they 
were Britons and as such bound to stand together and help 
one another and the nation through the storm. We were 
one people in a sense unknown within the recollection of 
any living man. Over four years have gone by since then 
and that noble mood of unity and exaltation has suffered 
a partial eclipse. But it has never completely passed away. 
There have been some breaches of the industrial truce, some 
strikes that should never have occurred. But on the whole 
the steadfastness, the loyalty, the general willingness of 
British workers under the test of war and the unwonted 
and irritating discipline of State control have made a proud 
record. One can say without hesitation that no class, as a 
class, has been called upon to sacrifice so much or has obeyed 
the summons with such alacrity and good-will. 

Those who were unfamiliar with the conditions of mod- 
ern industry thought it a small thing that all Trade Union 
regulations and customs which prevented the maximum out- 
put should be swept away. It was on the contrary a very 
big thing. For these ordinances and privileges represented 
the fruits of a struggle prolonged through two whole gen- 
erations of working-class effort. In the collective mind of 
Labor they stood for a charter of industrial liberty more 
precious than any Act of Parliament or than any of the 
Constitutional guarantees of freedom. They entered the 
daily life of the worker far more intimately than any ex- 
ternal authority; they defined the conditions under which 
he earned his livelihood ; there was scarcely one of them that 
was not a concession wrested from employers by the determi- 
nation of Labor. And this vast network of rules and agree- 
ments, usages and customs, was far more extensive than is 
usually realized. To give some idea of it I do not think I 
can do better than reproduce Mr. Sidney Webb's descrip- 
tion of its ramifications. 

It embraced, then, not only the standard rates of wages, 
and the length of the normal working day, together with the 
arrangements for over-time, night-work, Sunday duty, meal- 
times, and holidays, but also the exact classes of operatives 
(apprenticed or skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled, laborers 
or women) to be engaged, or not to be engaged, for various 
kinds of work, upon particular processes, or with difficult 
types of machines ; whether non-unionists should be employed 
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at all; what processes should be employed for particular 
tasks; what machines should be used for particular jobs; how 
the machines should be placed in relation to each other, and 
the speed at which they should be worked; whether one op- 
erative should complete a whole job, or attend only to one 
machine, or form part of a team of specialized operatives 
each doing a different process; what wages, if any, should 
be paid in the intervals between jobs, or whilst waiting for 
material, and what notice of termination of engagement 
should be given; whether boys or girls or young persons 
should be employed at all, or on what processes or with what 
machines or in what proportion to the adult workmen; 
whether the remuneration should be by time or by the piece, 
and under what conditions, at what rates and with what allow- 
ances ; and — perhaps, where it prevailed, most severely criti- 
cized of all, but by no means universally existing — what 
amount of output by each operative should be considered a 
fair day's work, not to be considerably exceeded under pen- 
alty of the serious displeasure of the workshop. 

Upon this complicated code — the resultant for the most 
part of degrading enmities, suspicions and greeds — there 
burst the tornado of the war. It did not take very long to see 
that the new national interests, which demanded output be- 
fore all things, were at odds with an industrial system that 
was neither worked nor framed to secure the utmost possible 
production. The clamorous needs of the war necessitated 
the extension or adaptation of factories, the introduction of 
new machinery, many changes of process, nothing less than 
a revolution in the relation of the operative to the machine, 
a great development of standardized and repetition work, and 
the importation of non-unionists, unapprenticed men, semi- 
skilled men, laborers, boys, even women and girls. To all 
these transformations the mass of Trade Union agreements 
and customs, regulating the conduct of industry, opposed 
a virtually impenetrable front. It was a question whether 
this network of rules and usages should be abandoned in 
toto or whether the nation should be hampered at every turn, 
and in fact crippled, in the prosecution of the war. The 
Unions were appealed to by the Government and at its re- 
quest, and on the definite pledge that pre-war conditions 
should be restored on the conclusion of peace, agreed with 
splendid patriotism to suspend, while the struggle lasted, all 
practices and regulations that stood in the way of output. 
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Mr. Sidney Webb is unquestionably right in saying that 
there has thus been compressed into the past four years a 
transformation in the organization of British industry that 
equals in scope and depth the revolution wrought in the four 
decades between 1780 and 1820. Factories and workshops 
have been turned inside out not only as regards buildings 
and machinery, but also as regards the hours of labor, meal- 
times, overtime, holidays, the methods and rates of pay, the 
conditions of engagement, suspension and dismissal, the fines 
and penalties, the relation of the operatives to the machines 
and of the various grades and classes of operatives to each 
other, and, above all, as regards the grades, classes, ages, 
trade and sex of the operatives employed. Processes of 
manufacture have been changed so as to enable work for- 
merly done by skilled craftsmen to be done by women or la- 
borers. New machinery has been brought in with the same 
object. Boys, women and unapprenticed men, employed in 
far greater proportions than ever before, have invaded the 
province of the skilled craftsman. Piece-work and the bonus 
system have been substituted for time wages, and that with- 
out any printed and collectively-ratified list of piece-work 
rates or any protection against cutting them down in the 
future. The hours of labor have been increased ; production 
has been speeded up ; all the customary understandings as to 
what constituted a fair day's work or as to the amount of 
time that should be spent on particular jobs have been abol- 
ished ; and the rules, written or unwritten, that confined this 
and that kind of work to this and that Union, grade, group or 
sex have likewise lapsed. 

It is, of course, the fact that the suspension of these Trade 
Union regulations and practices which stood in the way of 
output has frequently been more ample in appearance than 
in fact; that while the men's leaders and officials agreed to 
their disappearance for the duration of the war, the men 
themselves have repeatedly fought the battle over again from 
workshop to workshop ; and that nowhere, perhaps, has a per- 
fect freedom from hampering restrictions or an absolutely 
whole-hearted concentration on production been achieved. 
Nevertheless the advance in these directions all along the 
line has been so immense and has been brought about in so 
brief a time as to deserve the adjective revolutionary. A new 
industrial order intimately connected with the State at all 
points, has been established; its effect both upon employers 
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and employed has been profound. Production has immeas- 
urably increased while the number of skilled operatives has 
diminished. Employers have learned that in the past they 
always attached far too much importance to the labor-cost 
of their products and that high wages and large profits are 
not, as they used to think them, irreconcilable. It has been 
claimed and justly that experience has taught them the les- 
sons that economists have long urged and the soundness of 
which practical men have long admitted — the lesson of the 
advantage of a large output, of production for a continuous 
demand, of standardization and long runs, of the use of auto- 
matic machinery for the separate production of each compo- 
nent part, of team-work and specialization among the opera- 
tives, of universalizing piece-work speed and of not grudging 
to the workers the higher earnings brought by piece-work 
effort. They have learned, too, that welfare work, canteen 
work, and shorter hours make for sympathy and that atmos- 
phere of good-will which, when all is said and done, is the 
main factor in output ; while the workers, who since the war 
have probably doubled their individual power of production, 
have been better paid, housed and cared-for than ever before 
and have realized that the highest possible wages in return 
for the greatest possible output is no bad foundation for an 
industrial system. 

Now the whole of this beneficent revolution of Govern- 
ment, the employers and the Trade Unions are pledged hand 
and foot to undo. At the end of the war the nation is explic- 
itly and unequivocally committed to restore things exactly as 
they were, to reinstate the regulations and practices which 
have been waived, to revert in all particulars of industrial 
procedure to pre-war conditions and usages. The guarantee 
to this effect admits of no doubt or quibble. It was given at 
the time of the initial negotiations with the Trade Unions; 
it was the quid pro quo offered them in return for the abro- 
gation of the rules and customs that interfered with the out- 
put; it has been reaffirmed time and again with the utmost 
distinctness by Parliament and responsible Cabinet Minis- 
ters; it is a statutory undertaking, absolute and uncondi- 
tional, and equally binding on all controlled employers, on 
all Trade Unions, and on the Government itself. But neither 
will it, nor can it, nor should it, ever be carried out. The 
thing is an impossibility. A pledge has been given that can- 
not under any circumstances be redeemed. That is a fact 
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which all the interests concerned — they are coextensive with 
the nation — must first grasp and then adjust themselves to. 
There is no question about it being a fact. The only ques- 
tion is whether it will be honestly faced, and whether all men 
will make it their starting-point in approaching these vast 
and vital problems. " The old network of agreements and 
rules, customs and usages," a great authority has declared, 
" in so far as it has been suspended, would, if it could be 
restored, fit neither the new machines nor the new organiza- 
tion of the establishment, neither the new processes nor the 
new classes of operatives, neither the new intensity of pro- 
duction nor the new methods of remuneration." 

One has only to work out some of the more obvious ef- 
fects of a reversion to pre-war conditions to perceive that, 
whatever other solution of the problem may be practicable, 
this one at least is hopeless. It would mean driving out of 
a great many of the factories most of the women and unap- 
prenticed men and non-unionists who have entered them ; the 
scrapping of hundreds of millions of pounds of automatic 
machines or manning them with skilled engineers when a boy 
or a girl could do the work equally well; the abandonment of 
dilution, of any form of " scientific management," of piece- 
work payments ; and the reinstatement as a rule of industry 
of the individual limitation of output. The operatives who 
would lose their jobs would never stand it. The employers 
would most violently oppose it. The workers who would 
quickly find that " the restoration of pre-war conditions " 
meant also the restoration of pre-war rates of wages, would 
be not less hostile; and the country as a whole would be ham- 
strung in its efforts to make good the waste of the war and 
hold its own in a world of intensified competition. It seems 
to me, therefore, fundamental that Capital and Labor should 
at once set about the conclusion of a new treaty of peace on 
the basis of an open and mutual acknowledgment that the 
pledge of 1915 cannot and ought not to be fulfilled. To make 
a pretence of fulfilling it or to leave the matter an open issue 
would be almost equally pernicious. What has to be sought 
for is an entirely new adjustment of the industrial relation- 
ship. 

Many suggestions have been thrown out as to the lines 
on which this adjustment should proceed. What is it that 
the workers want and should have? Security against unem- 
ployment; protection against the reduction of the standard 
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rate of wages; the right to determine through their appointed 
officials the terms and conditions of their service; the right 
to strike; an improvement in their wages proportionate to 
the prosperity of the industry in which they are engaged ; and 
the sense and spirit of co-partnership. What is it that the 
employers want and should have? Protection against all re- 
strictions that limit or hinder output and the right to lock 
out. These on either side are the fundamentals and it will 
be the anxious task of industrial statesmanship to discover 
whether some common ground cannot be manufactured be- 
tween them by launching such a programme of municipal 
and Governmental work as will reduce unemployment dur- 
ing the next decade to a minimum, by fixing a standard rate 
of wages in each industry and its equivalent in piece-work 
through the machinery of joint boards of employers and em- 
ployed, by enforcing the universal recognition of Trade 
Unions, by establishing national councils in each industry 
that will draft a constitution for the internal economy of 
workshops, by forbidding the practice of limiting output and 
by vesting the employer with a complete freedom to employ 
such operatives on such processes and to instal such machin- 
ery as he thinks best. 

These are herculean labors, only to be accomplished in 
an atmosphere of reason and good-will. And how far such 
an atmosphere exists it is very difficult to say. I believe that 
the average man to whatever class he belongs devoutly in- 
tends that the end of the military struggle shall not be fol- 
lowed by an outbreak of industrial war. The sentiment of 
the country, on that point, is, indeed, unmistakable. The 
better sort of employers, the better sort of Trade Union 
leaders, committees and Government Departments, econo- 
mists without number, are all seeking the way to peace. 
Schemes of profit-sharing and of co-partnership, plans such 
as those embodied in the Whetley report for industrial gov- 
ernment and reorganization, are being cogitated and dis- 
cussed as never before. On the other hand the employer 
during the war has tasted freedom and the worker has tasted 
comparative affluence. The former is determined to remain 
if he can the master in his own works ; the latter has had his 
appetite for the material things of life immensely strength- 
ened. Both need to go to school to learn the essence of a 
rational relationship. The impetus that has been given to 
business on a big scale, the extreme probability that the 
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Government will retain most of its control over such vital 
utilities as the mines and the railways, the certainty that huge 
industrial combinations are more and more to become the rule 
— all these are factors in the general situation. Politics, too, 
will have their say. With 8,000,000 new electors on the reg- 
ister, and the Labor Party throwing open its ranks to prac- 
tically all wage-earners, whether manual or otherwise, and a 
deepening consciousness among working men that, if they 
choose, they can rule the State, the ground is prepared for 
many surprises. 

But among these surprises I do not include a revolution, 
in spite of the fact that there is an undoubtedly revolutionary 
agitation at work in most of the centres of British industry 
and that the combination of vague yearnings, bad economics, 
and the stunning upheavals of these tremendous times, is one 
that feeds the spirit of destruction. The war has unques- 
tionably stimulated all those factors of indiscipline and un- 
rest within the ranks of Trade Unionism which, as I showed 
earlier in this article, had declared themselves before its out- 
break. There are today several more or less organized move- 
ments that openly advocate revolution and the overthrow of 
the capitalist system and that war not less openly on the 
tenets and policies of official Unionism. The " Rank and 
File " movement is the most outspoken and formidable of 
these agitations and to its activities must be ascribed the great 
strike in the engineering trade of May, 1917. But on the 
whole the common-sense and the patriotism of the British 
working man — two very real qualities in his composition — 
may pretty safely be left to deal with the British counterparts 
of Russian Bolshevism. And there is this also to be remem- 
bered, that the exigencies of war have turned Great Britain 
into a nation of rentiers, that practically everybody has either 
invested or is dependent upon the sums which others have in- 
vested in Government securities, and that in this way there 
has been constructed against anarchy and the propaganda of 
violence a bulwark which will stand any strain. Many and 
grave are the perils and difficulties that will beset the process 
of reconstruction but they are not likely, in my judgment, to 
be complicated by anything even approaching a social or in- 
dustrial cataclysm. 

Sydney Bbooks. 



